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North Korea: beyond the capital lies a different 
world 
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If Pyongyang is North Korea's showpiece city - albeit an empty and forbidding 
place - then the country's interior is something else altogether. 


In this desolate city 800 kilometres from the capital, the main square turns toa 
sea of mud in the rain, and there are no street lights so it's impossible to avoid the 
puddles at night. 


Rason is 50km from the border with , over a twisting dirt track through the 
mountains, but it could be another planet. 


The cities on the Chinese side are frenetic with activity, skyscrapers sprouting 
like mushrooms in the rain and traffic jams unavoidable. Rason couldn't be more 


different, stuck in a Stalinist time warp. Traffic chiefly consists of ox carts and 
Chinese lorries. Roads are repaired by teams of workers armed with shovels and 
picks. 


Tourists are a rarity, just 20 so far this year and none at all in 2009, according to 
Simon Cockerell of Beijing-based Koryo Tours, which specialises in travel to 
North Korea. 


Officially this is a "free economic and trade zone". In practice that special 
designation doesn't appear to make much difference. 


The overwhelming majority of those who do venture in are Chinese, many of 
them lured by the area's only apparent growth industry - a glittering casino and 
hotel built by a Hong-Kong multimillionaire. 


The Emperor casino was supposed to have shut its doors in 2005 after a senior 
Chinese transport official gambled away more than 3.5 million yuan (£340,000), 
much of it public money. 


But a few dozen Chinese were observed gambling in the smoky windowless 
rooms on the top floor of the venue on a recent evening. 


Near the casino there is a small island that is linked to the mainland by a short 
causeway where tourists can relax over a seafood lunch consisting of raw sea 
urchins, chargrilled octopus and squid washed down with Chinese beer. 


Not that Rason is awash with produce. In the 1990s, an acute famine killed many 
thousands. Although the worst is over, millions continue to go hungry and in 
Rason a British- charity, Love North Korean Children, makes enormous efforts to 
ensure that children in the area get enough to eat. 


The charity feeds 2,500 children a day, and the youngsters in the Hahyeon 
nursery school looked well nourished when this reporter visited. But George 
Rhee, the charity's founder and powerhouse, stressed that without the steamed 
buns his bakery provides "all these children would go hungry". 


Rason's remoteness means it is easier to evade the central government's 
relentless grip and benefit from trade, legal and illicit, with nearby China. 


North Korea officially maintains the fiction that all economic activity is state-run. 
It therefore bans foreigners from visiting private markets which help to relieve 
dire shortages of even staple foods. 


Yet during our visit, the Guardian was encouraged to shop in the market for crab 
for supper, which was cooked in a local restaurant. Apart from seafood, the 
market also sells cigarettes and alcohol imported from China. 


For travellers who like to learn about their surroundings from the locals, North 
Korea is probably not the best destination. 


The Guardian was closely manmarked by minders and ignored by locals. Local 
officials have been hoping to attract more tourists to Rason by building a golf 
course and racetrack, but it is hard to imagine these ever materialising in such an 
isolated and impoverished location. 


... congratulations on being one of our top readers globally. Did you know 
you’ve read 64 articles in the last year? Thank you for choosing the Guardian on 
SO Many occasions, and joining us today from Singapore. 


Since we started publishing 200 years ago, tens of millions have placed their 
trust in the Guardian’s high-impact journalism, turning to us in moments of 
crisis, uncertainty, solidarity and hope. More than 1.5 million readers, in 180 
countries, have recently taken the step to support us financially - keeping us 
open to all, and fiercely independent. 


With no shareholders or billionaire owner, we can set our own agenda and 
provide trustworthy journalism that’s free from commercial and political 
influence, offering a counterweight to the spread of misinformation. When it’s 
never mattered more, we can investigate and challenge without fear or favour. 


Unlike many others, Guardian journalism is available for everyone to read, 
regardless of what they can afford to pay. We do this because we believe in 
information equality. Greater numbers of people can keep track of global 
events, understand their impact on people and communities, and become 
inspired to take meaningful action. 


We aim to offer readers a comprehensive, international perspective on critical 
events shaping our world - from the Black Lives Matter movement, to the new 
American administration, Brexit, and the world's slow emergence from a global 
pandemic. We are committed to upholding our reputation for urgent, powerful 
reporting on the climate emergency, and made the decision to reject 
advertising from fossil fuel companies, divest from the oil and gas industries, 
and set a course to achieve net zero emissions by 2030. 


If there were ever a time to join us, it is now. Every contribution, however big or 
small, powers our journalism and sustains our future. Support the Guardian 


from as little as $1 - it only takes a minute. If you can, please consider 
supporting us with a regular amount each month. Thank you. 
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